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Th:s ^mdCGok ere ojtcor:e a project •;n Adult Vocational 
ro.cat^'or, undertaken by the UMroU Office of Lducation's DTvTsTon 

Acjlt. Vcc.^tirr^i, ^r.d 'cchnica' rducation, and the College of 
f-duc.tion at Sc.ttiarn UM,ois Univer.Uy at Carbondale. The hand- 
!-r;ok intended to rrovid. ,n introduction to adult vocational ecu- 
cat^;^^ ^or ne. ^oachers 3nd serve as a reference for planners and 
-Od'.,r'eri or .idu""! vocational educaf on proqrans. 

T^e -r<,t section of tMs b.rdbock presents a rationale for adtU 
vocatv.,,ai education tnrr,..h ar a--,nvc..-, actual and potential cl-.en 
te'o for sue- pro,ra-s. ani tne reasons for particif^ation cited by 



>e s.icn.d srctio. iMust^.tr-c lee^nirg characteristics of adults 
•r.<.V.ct.ior,l pronr3r^ era!:nrat -: nq on the characteristics and 
:'"o-c-';; t'-eir -,pcrtance is also included along with sinilar 
■•..fods ^.nd ^-h-u,....s adi.-it leerninq, 

• ecticn three n-ovides an arcroach for defining and develoo'nc- 
vncaf,:cna^ instruction wh'ch car: Dc readily accommodated to the adult 
■'larn inn cha racier, sties . !r this section data is provided ^or a dis- 
cu-.sTon of alternate rea.,s for sequencing materials to facilitate 

n:e fin.l section includes references and resources for use by 
adu:t vocational educators, "^st of these are inexpensive and readily 
•n'ai Idble. 

It is hoped that the handLook wMl assist adult vocational educ- 
tors in accoriplishing in-service ednr-^or for adult teachers and pro- 
vide references of use for further oeve uvv.ient of adult vocational 
progrars . 



/.HY HAVE ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 

Historically, vocational education has been existence on a 
national U-jislativc level sirce 1917 with the passage of the Smith- 
Hui^hes Act. Tracing its development through the decades to it's 
present status reveals v.av.y changes in funiing. emphasis, and dfrecticn. 
but one characteristic has ret.ained constants Vocational Education has 
fror. it's inception been concerned with the preparation of people for 
Arpricc's labor force. Traditionally, it has provided secondary and 
PQst-secopc3ry experiences for those individuals who needed, wanted, 
and could beno^ii frorr it. 

Adult ocjcatior, is that type of education that provides enrich- 
nent to individuals who are classified as adults (ages 16-18-21 
vary irr. accf •■din:j to state school codes) for the purpose of upgrading 
t'lei'- w-iy 0^ life, e.g., basic education, leisure time, sel f-enri -hment , 
-.■Iroidiri,;, e- •^Icyr-.ent prornotion. 

The beref itr^ of ccnbiring the efforts of these two fields of 
educ.ti-r: are rany. This section v.ill explore these benefits from 
^.otn J -;,torTc^l and philosophical base with implications and direc- 
tions for the *uture. 

Adult vocational education implies many things. Two of the more 
s-:rificant implications are an outgrowth of the educational institu- 
tion. First, many adults seeking this new form of education may have 
teen passed by in their respective mandatory public school system. 
Second, there are those adults that arf: seeking education which is 
additional to that received in their formal years of schooling or 
different than that previously received for a variety of reasons. 
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To en-pf-jsize this need, tre U.S. unerrployment statistic on a 
national level v.as 11.21 as of December. 1975. Many people in this 
category possess no saleable skill, or their skill has been outdated 
ty society dnd technology. All facets of the occupational spectrum 
are affect.-: by this phenomenon. 

Ir speokinq of the jobs outdated by technology, one might be 
co^inizant of three areas. Gr,p area cente-s around the irmediate 
traininn of terninal workers to meet the needs and demands of society, 
e.g., training of wonien for assembly line ammunition production during 
V,crlc; Wa-- II. The pulse of the American economy is based on a well- 
balanced level of national productivity. Training people for a specific 
si ill. without allowing them the opportunity to migrate accordino tc 
thoir physical and p,ental abilities is unchal lengi ng and dehumanizing. 

In the second area of technological advances, many people are 
firdinc that they need to upgrade their present competencies for ad- 
vHTce-cnt in their acquired professions or skill areas. Historically, 
the aye of -he computer and other electrical-mechanical systems has 
r(?nlaced, in many cases, the denumanizing and laborous types of jobs. 
Upnrading of one's profession or skill is essential for the main- 
tenance of one's physical and mental well-being. 

Another effect of technological development is similar to the 
thecry behind planned obsolescense. During the Sputnik years, the U.S. 
realized that it's educational system lacked a scientific base. As it 
rovc^ to develop that base, many knew quite well that the need would 
diminish in the near future. The engineers, chemists and similar peo- 
ple t-ained during the early sixties are now ^acing unenployment because 
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its Ulcr rwrket cannot af'so^b their skills. This Is referred to as 
the area of structurally unemployed. The existing labor market 
struct'.re "s jnat.ie to utilize the available trained personnel. 

Tne j'reas of .ndererrployn-nt , r^id-career changes, occupational 
f o">M-.y, disobieo persons and wonen are ir'iportant comportrcf,:, of ouir 
tech.olccjical socety. These oreas all lend support to th^- concept of 
-^ult vocational cd.cat^lon. Within cur society there are those indi- 
v-:d.a^. wr,, ,ro considerec' to -all within each of the aforementioned 



areas 



e. recent .3rtirie, published by N ewsweek April 26, 1976. the 
co-^copt 0- cvo-educuTon and its effect on underemployment was very 
dr,vv.-:r.v]:, e/r-Diif-rd. Avierican dream that education results 

' ' • and >,ei]-paying job is now becoming obsolete. 

V «2 -"ce.nt ronograph "The Reserve Army of the 
:,rK.>.r-;,^,,,.H.. strocses that we a-e training and educating people 
'..r t/'c- s.>;e 0-' ',»•.' •':->:; .=.nd (ojcoting them, and not for the welfare 
and : --oductivity of a nation. 

■■^■d-career ch,-!nr;es and occupational nobility support most effec- 
t-^eiy t^e need ,nr adult vccat^-Qnal education. With our technology 
and economy changir-j it a <^rcater rate, new occupations emerge and 

'-'xt^nct. rp.;,^p now developing desires to make 
'•■d-c.reer changes, r^e U.S. labor statistics support this theory. 
:t states that a person will change his or her occupation at least 
five (5) tines within their productive years. 

V.'ithout the vef.-;c> adult vocationel education, these people 
seekin. a career change have few vehicles to assist In acconnodatlng 
these ciianqes . 



Disabled cbentele nuribered 2.600.000 as of 1973. Our society 
cannot afford to vjnore this valuable resource. Their contributions 
are valuable .:nd -ould be utilized to the maximum. They can find 
enr-rh-ert c>nd benefit fror' pro-rars tailored to their njeds. Pro- 
'jrars cf trr:s type are nart of existing adult vocat^'onal education 
in fvat;>' areas. 

>t return of woren to the labor force adds impetus for the 
support of <;cL.it vocational education. There were 32,000,000 women 
in the i.-iDcr force as reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
197^.. '.ine out of ten worren will at one time work for pay. Women 
occupy 38--:C' of cur total labor force, It is evident that this 
segncnt of cur populMion needs the benefits of adult vocational 
educn.ion. longer are woren satisfied with the roles that their 
T.cthtrs tradi ticnal ly held. 

The reasons for having and increasing the efforts in adult 
vocational education are, then, irany and powerful. In the next 
section the cryst.il ball act seeks a glirtyse of the future direction 
of this educational field. 

The naterial previo.ily presented pointed out reasons for support 
cf adult vccational education. The fuiure is dependent upon the per- 
ceived :-aces as viewed by the people within the society. As people 
continue to realize that they have the need for flexibility, mobility 
and openess are -ore important than rigidity, stagnation and closure, 
the future is brignt. To sunmarize the future of adult vocational 
education froi:; the perspective of work, a quote from Albert Camus in 
the took Work in r^ierica is as follows: "Without work all life goes 
rotten. Cut when work is soulless, life stifles and dies." It is 



the a-im of aJult vocational education to provide the adult segment of 
our population with the r^ny benefits offered by the combination of 

acuU educdt'cn and vocational education. 
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HOW ADULTS LEARN 

How do adults learn? What are some noticeable characteristics 
of learning pertaining to adults? One distinction about adults and 
their learning behaviors is the adult generally has the capability 
and wnerewithal to ^ake corrii tments and to believe that something 
is important. Many adults have medical insurance of some sort eithor 
paid for by ourselv-s or by the company we work for. We have life 
insurance and are willing to make sacrifices for having this kind of 
protectior. It is something that we all hope we do not have to use. 
It is abstract in nature. Adults, generally speaking, have the abili- 
ty, willingness, and r,aturity to sacrifice, plan for. and make commit- 
merits for the future because of what it means to them. 

A second characteristic is that most average adults have experi- 
ence-, that they can and do use in their learning. These experiences 
offer tre-endous opportunities for association. Interaction, and 
learning. It is these experiences that allow for role identity and 
self acceptance. An individual's perception of himself, his relation 
to others, and his place in the whole scheme of things Is crucial to 
the role he ultimately plays. Psychologists tell us that a person's 
behavior is strongly influenced by what we believe others expect of 
us. by what we believe is our relationship to others and to events. 
Our own concepts of ourselves is influenced by the way others act to- 
ward us. We seek a role to assume and develop from this capability 
nur own unique person. 

A third characteristic is that aduUs tend to be very task orien- 
ted. Tasks are specific identifiable achievements. Most adults are 
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acn:eve-nt cnented ir their life st^^c.. The fact that most adults 
have a list thircs .s-aVy ir a numerical order. Some have 

■3 ^-ai]./ :o:-e only on weekenrjs. The keeping of calendars, by the 

hour .-th .^.-ointRonts, n^eetings, and activities are all reflective of 
ojr .nc'.U cUtur.31 need f o - task -jrcess. Most adults feel good by 
cc-2\:'tiri3 ossir;n-.:f ts, ,,c .ivities, and specific iobs. We genera 'ly 
Teel -uilty ..he- h,ive not coppleted what we had set out to do. Our 
^et^'rv-s of Idrincis frequently r.re ^ restlt of not being productive. 

A *i.r-,p. learmn', behavior is t^iat adults learn better throuqh 
r^'.!rt: r- ;,;;ticr . T^t^rc- arc two types of participation. One way to ac- 
f v^iy :'^rf C'T-to U. throjoh the verbal associations used by the tsa- 
ch. r. -^-e 'jse r'nalonies . illustrations, demonstrations and examples 
r..„cd wiy^, *o M-cre^se the listening acuity through participatinq 

'''"^ i-' 'Active verbal participation. By actu- 
■'■ V • 'v^r-: to v.h,-. to be learned adults will learn more effec- 
• " ' i-Dortant and has to be taken into cor.sidera- 

" '^'•■■'""">C process, especially as that process is 
C'-r,, i,-.-.,) ;...Ju1t iearrincj. 

'i'*f: -Jjlt lejr-.v/j cctisi deration is that rr.ost people need suc- 
l.:or,,ir J. They need to experience end know that they have 
tr.,t .tiic': 1.0 be learned. Acknowledgement, compensation and 
" ■ --^'fJ i'l a svsternatic manner. Adults having a 

rj'-pose for !earninr;, ^^ave a built in means for using success 
<v. c ct.ivation for cor^tinued learning. Adults have the ability to 
:e t*i^:-r own best source of i-otivation for effective le-irning. 

s^xth fscto- for learning is transfer. Most adults have a basic 
decree freedor^ in choosing and selecting what they want to partici- 



pate in and will select that area of learning they see is of value to 
then;. For the most part, value is perceived as that learning in which 
the potential for transfer to their own needs is obvious. It is the 
application and adaption of learned content and skills in new situa- 
tions which has the most value for adults. 

Visual learning is another factor for consideration. We know 
that sight has nore retention and acuity in the learning process. The 
use of visual signs in descriptions and in such things as directions 
is pro-inent to ir-ost of us . I would propose that this emphasis is a 
reflection our culture and the inportance placed on sight and learn- 
er- 'P. cur society. Television, neon signs, magazines and store dis- 
play windows jse sight as the major means of learning transaction. 
Adult learners are thus conditioned to visual media in their learning 
arc i' terooves irst-jctors to raximize this mode of instructional pre- 
sentaticr ..hen teaching adults. 

Step-i:y-step "learning is a final consideration of adult learning, 
••ost adults lea-r. in a step-by-step fashion in which progress is made 
slowly. It is screwhat like learning to play the piano or to do mathe- 
rc-tical coaptations, you learn basic infoT^ation which -is necessary 
for farther developrent of the skill. Few people, without any structured 
: earning exceriences, can play a piece of music. It is knowing how to 
estapl^s*^ these steps of leernable inforrr.ation and to teach them in the 
adult classrcor. that needs to be focused on in terms of the improvement 



cf adult learning. 



Several characteristics cf adult learning have been proposed and 
presented. Research studies have indicated that these principles ap- 
ply and are pertinent to most adults. >:hy the concern for such learn- 
ing characteristics? A Tna:or objective we all have is the improvement 



of learning in the most efficient, accurate, and easiest possible man- 
ner. Fron' an understanding of these factors, we should better be able 
to improve the learning tranjactions which take place in the adult 
classroop!. 



Learning Approaches for Adults 



'-ec.^ons: release read and circle the answer that you feel is the 
nost appropriate. Check your circled response with the 
answer(s) to the right of the page. In sot.ie instances 
you will have to write a response in the space provided, 
-^e correct word or phrase is found in the answer column. 



Zf'S 



-du.ts learns better by doing. That is, if an 
aduit IS to learn a particular behavior or skill 
tne adult should that behavior. 

a. do 

b. write 

c. recognize 
c. read about 



ANSWERS 



a. 



^tjs rot enough that t^e adult is actively in- 
volved. The adult must be actively involved 
dOTng, tnat behavior which is to be learned, 
.-lat w'-ich the adult does actively should be 

2S the behavior to be leaned. 

a- different 

b. recognized 

c. the same 
^- listed 

Ore aspect cf auto mechanics instruction is di- 
c-gnostic tune-up skills. While the adult student 
-•^y^be told abojt using these skills, the adult 

a. work on a variety of engines 
work on car engines 

c. have reed about diagnostic tune-up skills 
c. perform diagnostic tune-up skills 

objective of electrical wiring instruction is 
^oradjlts to learn to use certain reference ma- 
te-TeiS, According to the princiole being advo- 
cated, 7.1 order to learn this skill the adult 

2. practice using wiring reference naterial 

b. d-;stincuish between different wiring pro- 
cedures 

c. acssess above average readinc skills 
c. ::e a::le to use the library 
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Aduits generally learn more when faced with a 

probleir^ s-itjatlon . ^ocusinu cn a problem to 

be solved d^'rects the adu'ts .Utention by . b. 

a. H.'^king the adj^t ^ro .nv.i^-e of whdt"Ts^ 
not known 

b. raking the adu-t rroro aware of what is 
needed to be known 

c. !^:akina the vidu^t ^espons^b^e for own 
learniro 
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c. 



It is apparent that vvher adults are given 

t^ey wil' learn rcre effectively. 

a. a way to cD^^roach leaml 15 

b. a probler to solve 

c. c '^arrative jescr^'r/ficr 
^ • 'y 0 1 ^ V 1 0 

r-cbler' is best stated in fc)^- of an eval- 
uation, cor:pa-iso-, estirafon. Standards 
criteria are i^roortant in 
a. recall cucstiors * 

recocritior c^estiors 
c. evaluaf^c^ 

>^^c»-canizi:-g --nst^jction eround a problem is an 
ectv;e way to 'r, crease adu-'t learninc which 
t-e ^c^iowirg statererts woul: be better? b. 
e. k'-^et are the appronrvate technicues for 
' nceplatc t.-ping 

^-a'L:ate t^^e advantages the three 
:a?ic t>:es c^" upholste-y techniques 

^cc^sing ::ri a rrclile" to be solved by an answer 

-elatec to tre reec for adults to be actively 
cc:ng. Fccjsin; or a orobler allows the adult 
to engage r-^cble-- solving to determine which 



d. 



.3. o'^cble*^ 
solution 

c. cuestion 

d. answer 

Combining the t>;o corcepts cresented so far. learn- 

^rg wm be e^^ective v^nen the adult focuses 

:n dete-^-^-g the s:lut:on to a _! b. and c. 

a. CO i lecti ve j a. stcrv 
actively _ task' 
c, "'^ci vidjal c. ?rob''er 
sc^ely ' d. discussicr 



Retention of what is learned must be sought so 
that adults my use and build upon what is 
learned. The aduK teacher must be concerned 
with factors which increase • 

a. thought 

b. retention 

c. sclutiors 
d» learning 

Several fdctors will increase retention cf what 
is learned. One factor concerns how the adult 
learns in the f^-st place. If the adult arrives 
at the answer a result of being told, reten- 
tion will not oe increased* This means that adults 
r^'St be provided learning activities which will 

lead then^ to answers on their own. 

a. arrive at 
be told 

c. design 

d. cof'^pare 

Apparently, increased learning effectiveness of 
adults arriving at an answer on their own, is due 
tc their experiencing the thought processes needed 
tc ar-ivc at the answer, to increase retention the 

adult snculd actively corplete nec3ssary to 

arrive at the ansxer. 

d . exverir^en ts 

i^. the task 
jobs 

c. trcucht processes 

- seccrd factor »vhich enhances retention is USING 
wnat has beer learned. Using what has been learned 
r^y be accorplished through discussing its implica- 
tions, trv-cugh ap:}lying it in other situations, 
througn basing further learning on it, or by con- 
tinuing to practice it. The adult teacher should 
organize courses sc that what is learned at one 

stage, is Dy the adult in later stages cf the 

course. 

a. compared 

r taught 

c. used 

d. related 



Ciscussinq the implications of what has been 
>ec^.-ned, applying :t in other situations, ba- 
sirc^fjrthe^^ learning on it, and continuing to 
rr-cct^ce It, are all ways of providing a cer- 
tain "stamping. in" effect w^^ch will increase 
t-^e retertior of what is learned. To retain 
.e<^rnv^q, the adult must it in sorie wav 

atter It has first been learned. 

Ci. be awci.re 

^. ^^^ve told 

c. use 

c. rebate 
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are the fcL>" ways by which the retention of 
•as :eer learned r.ay be increased by using 
*urthe»^ study. 

"^ts irrlications. 

other situatiors. 

ortinuing to it, 

"^L'^^ther learning on it. 

c^scrioing 

d'' scussinc 

aDD'iying 

trans 'ati rg 

cor'Dar^:rg 

r^-ectice 



b. 
c. 
f. 
h. 



-e :-- '-c-'-le, tner, is trat t^e c&jlt rust first 

Dract^ce it, c'.nd then use it. 



V :.-':ra facto- vvhic'- rlays er important role in 

-c-e:.s:rc -etertio' is rein-'crce^ent. This not 
D-o-.-.des t^e adult with feedback concernino 
15 = ccr-ect response, bjt also associates'en 
-:er,-ve cere-; ti on with the oerfc-nrar.ce. The 

5--.t teacher should be concerned that the adult's 

-Ciw nerf^ TT" a r. c e ^ 

a.r' ^. -* ^ " 



true 



d. 



IS 



'here appears to be agreement on the value of 
-pv-iforcenent following as closely after the 
acj.t s response as possible. Inmedlate rein- 
^crcencPt enables the adult to build on a cor- 
'-ec- response if indicated. The adult teacher 
should thus be concerned that the adult's good 
resL-orses and performanre?; are reinforced 

a. frequently " ' 

consistently 

c. when necessary 

as scon as possiLle 

Spoken and written comments are the adult tea- 
cner s nest useable reinforcers. For example, 
'y- an a.u.t cives a cor-ect response, the adult 
.eacrer --cht respond by sayinq, "aood". The 
gcoo :$ an example of 

2. ecknowiedgement 

t. feedback 

c. 2 positive self-imaae builder 
inpedicte reinforcerient 

Sorietires ar adult's response or performance is 
oniy Dart! ally satisfactory. This makes the 

0. p-ov^ding reinforcenent more difficult, 
-osnne reinforcement snould reveal to adults 
/•^at aspects their performance are correct 
a^d c've clues to irr,proverer?t of their total 
'-esrc-se. hcr example, if an adult was asked 
w-a.__2re the rechanics of the power train of 
c ca-; cr.- responded "transmission, propel- 
s-,art, a-d d-f^erential " the adult teachpr 
■ ? t say, ccod, and what else?" What should be 
reinforced? 

a. t.'-e tctal performance 

t:. tne performance which can be measured 

c. the rerfcr^ance, or part of. that is correct 

c. the adult's effort rather that performance 

• ru~ber of concepts about adult learn:nc have 
:een advanced. 

!. ^Gults need to cCt-?veV what thev are to 

. -djlt i earr irg needs to be focused on a 

to be solved. 

- ^dj'ts neei to arrive at answers on their . 

" ^^-^^ ^^eed to what they have Teamed TrT" 

^u-tner learring activities. 

. ^-e correct -er^orr.ar.ce an adult needs to be 
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That these five principles are tied together 
can be seen. For example, active doing is re- 
quired of adults when there is a problen to be 
solved; an adult arriving at answers on his 
own is a forrr cf active doing; and positive 
reinforcement of his performance is not pos- 
sible unless he has actively done something. 
In developing learn'na activities for adults, 
therefore, the teacher should atterrpt to uti- 
■^-•^ of these principles of learning. 

a. all 

b. 'iiost 

c. as many as possible 

d. at least foi r 



a. 



How can the teache*- apply these principles of 
learmng m the classroom? One behavior which 
the teacher -^iqht use is to ask questions which 
will produce active doing on the part of adults 
V.hicn questior: woLld produce the active doing 
needed for progress toward an objective of learn- 
^'rg to think cr-:t' cal ly? 

'.aire -ive types of office lighting systems, 
u. ;'>at problens could arise from not always 

ailowirc air spaces on both sides of insu- 
at-:c- ,-."er reflective insulation is used. 



teacher can encourage active doinq by adults 
t^-.rcuar assign:-ents. Which assignment would be 
-ere liNely to rroduce the active doing needed 
^or -regress toward the objective cf learninc 
to think critically? 

1. "ead chapter IS and be orepared to answer 
the identification questicns at the end 
0* the chapter. 

Z. -■•nsKc-r the fcllovving question and provide 



evTcence "Is it pemissible to 
Ipure tne "iccc's for the th^^ee cateaorles 
cf bra-c"- c:rcLits of a hore in the'sane 



#2 

(#1 asks for 
recall, #2 
sets up a 
problem and 
requires cri- 
tical think- 
ing.) 



#2 



- trirc Dehavror hh:ch a teacher must practice 
i"" .^e is to encourage active doling by adults is 

::ve trer nc^re opportunities to be active du- 
ring cTass tine. The teacher rust thus seek to 
decrease t^-e co'-i nance of h'^:s verbal behavior in 
class. ;^"^s pears that the teacher will talk 
s ' 



his 3:jlt students 



iess 
none 
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Exarp-es behaviors whici a teacher can ex- 
ercise tc vrocuce active roinc by adults are: 

\* {•^^' that produce active doinq. 

f''*ve that produce nctivo doing. 

3. Teocher -Hews his adult students to 

Icccler:, can focus adult student learnina on 
crc^lor.s by raising questions which help'^aduU 
to ^.:e'*t"^*y prcbler^s. U'h'ch is an exanple of 
■ ^ov:d7.ic adult student focus? 



more. 



1 



Wnen can c'utc^: rcise be most accurately 
•:liagnosed, v.^er the clutch is engaged, or 
disencac^ed. 

Should oi: or crease be kept of^ ^'riction 

c-^sc ^ccin;s: 
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questions 
assignments 
talk 



#1 

(^1 is a pro- 
blem which has 
possible cor- 
rect answers, ) 



C^est^crs to identify c-oblen^s can a^so he asked 
t-^our^ ar uss-c-rent v,n?ch is Given to adult 
5tj:;e-ts. .'h-ich is the better illustration of 
as-,:nc a cuesticr thi-ouch an assignment which 

1 help a- adult to fccjs on e problen? 
1, F-QT voj»^ rear^rq, rr^ake a list Dossible 

causey: c-" na^-d steerirc:, 
r, r-c- yc.r read"-g, --ake a list the parts 
z -yd-aul^: !:rake syster. 



:hi 

it?. 



is 



"t^t-oc: w^-icn a teacher can use is to make 
a i-cL^:e- available tc adults, rather than 
■c^r: t^e-^ w-th a^ answer to the aroblem. Which 
rc-tter example this in a situation where 
: st.derts ^ave raised t^e Guest^'on, "how can 
e^al th:c.,nesses reta' be fastened toqether to 
e £ :;eav^*er rart?'' 
T|^e teac^e- ca- rrcvide the adults with an ex- 
rlanatic" sweat solder*:nq orocedure- 
Tl-e teac-e- -efers the adults to a book which 
ccrta-rs :r-:»-^atiGn on soldering Drccedures 
-^-•"c ru^-rcses the various zrccedures. 



'^rc-.s aduT' 



^e^av'crs, ^;hich the teacher can use tc 

earning cr crcble^s are: 

tc ^:derti-'v crcble-^s- 
_ " jenti^' rroblers- 
^'Bt^er t^a'^ a-:swers. 



^2 



questions 
assignnents 
data 
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The third principle of learning which has been 
considered is the value of an odult arriving at 
his answers oS a result of his own thought, 
rather than being told the answer. A chief way 
the teacher can encourace this type of adult 
work is through the kinds of questions asked. 
These questions should ask the adult for his 
answers. To make certain that these answers 
<\re ones which the adult has arrived at as a 
result 0^ carefully considering the evidence 
avjiilable, the teacher will also want to ask 
niir' questions which call for him to support or 
tell the "why" for his answers. The important 
teacher behavior then is to ask the adult student 
qjrstlcns which require lim to . 

a. -^cr-^ulate answers 

b. consider evidence 

c. ^ornulate answers and support then 

d. all the above 

v:hicn ^-s the best exarple of the teacher using 
qjest'ons to encourage adults to arrive at answers 
by their 0'.>n tr^.ouqhts? 

I, Whit general classification of varnish forrrula 

CO yzu prefer for a floor finish? 
^. Xhat ce?:ercl classification of varnisn forfnula 

io \:j rre'^er for a ^loor finish and why do 

yoj ccrsider ycLir selection nost appropriate? 
3, .%'^?-t gererc" classification of varnish formula 

dotrs e'-thcr o^ your text favor? 

T'^e "c-rth ::r*;rciole of learning which the teacher 
■~'c^t ces'ire zz aoply Is having adults use what they 
'^a.e leamec. T^is recui'^es the teacher to plan his 
)ra'! secLierce carefully so that application 
•"jlat-tcr are possible. Which would be an ex- 
rroviGirg acult students the chance to use 
^ey ^ave learned, afte^ they have identified 
le causes *ailure of an electric fuel punp? 
:e"~Dt tc '"certify the soecific cause of failure 
exa~'"^r2ticn. 

w^at tvoes vehicles use electric fuel 



r*"" a*" 5djlt crev^'cusly has 
orirg nyrctheses *cr solar 
t^is sk'l^ a^d tc bjilc on 
dence to s-^r^ort cr re'^ect 



had experience in devel- 
load problens, to use 
it he should gather evi- 
a hvDothesis he developed 



The fina] princiole of learning presented here 
ir> cMSo related to all of t^e others. The prin- 
ciple of re^;nforceTent is to be applied whenever 
ar adult has deronstrated the kind of response 
or perfon^K^nce which is desired. According to 
Nvhat has bee'^ stated earlier, an adult should re- 
ceive »-einforxef.!ent when he takes a personal posi- 
tic- or ar, issue/proL'len and supports his position 
with relevant data. 

Vje :r ^alse. j^^e 

Tre De^vnvTcrs that are reinforced by the teacher 
a^-e n^ely tc be those that adults will learn and 
value, ^'-us, •''f the teacher ^ays he wants his 
edjlt students to think critically, but he rein- 
*o^ces the:r re-iory behavior through the kinds of 
questions .^,e asvS (includ^'ng cn tests), the adults 
A' 11 be rio-e n'i.ely to irprov* their critical think- 
'•'^.c skiT; tnan thei*^ rrercrv skill. 

'-.e -^alse. " ' p^lse 

The^^e'-re, the^teacher rrust rake definite decisions 
a::ijt v.hat adjlt student behaviors he will reinforce. 
:']'s recuires that he establish his objectives for 
ac.:t :ea^^rirc. Which two of the following objectives 
rest_^'''^: v%i:h the concepts v.-h-ich have been presented 
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e *'e : 



able tc interpret data, 
s v.^"^^ re a^ie tc list data. 

'■e a:3ie tc ^'certi^y teacher prefer- 



1 and 4 



^ zz V, 



ire able to state crcblenis. 



:Li-f.-ies 'earning have been presented— 
ve-^ ir-ie^ny t^ey stress— adult student activity, 
a rrcrie- ^'octs , independent adult effort, adult 
jse krowledce/skil^s, and re'^n^orcer^rt. Sug- 
•:est-:rs -:ade the application of these princi- 
r i es cy lea ens i ncl ude : 

-^sv w^ich recuire the type of response de- 
si ^^ed ^rc- z-e adult. 

-^cv^'de ^ which recL:'"*^e the tvpe of response 

desired -re the adult. 
J. ^"^c'^'^ce tor ad:-lts tc use "■•^ arr^ivirc at 



c. 
a. 



0-^.^ a'-sv.ers. e. 

^ """^ the classrcc--. b. 

^nsf^Lictlc" so adults :ar use vv'hat they 

c*^evojsly learned. f. 

ces*red behaviors .%he": t^^ev occur. d. 



INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES 
Defining and Developing Adult Vocational Education Courses 

As in the discussion How Adults Leam, there is a goal to be 
attained in adult vocational instruction-preparing the adult student 
for employment. To achieve the goal the effective teacher must be 
technically competent in his occupation. He must also understand and 
be able to incorporate into instruction the LEARNING CHARACTERISTICS 
OF ADULTS. 

Guides are available to assist in attaining the goal. To de- 
termine the numbers of people needed for specific jobs, manpower 
surveys can be used. These cm be obtained from the Employment Security 
office or more specific data ray be obtained by conducting local 
surveys with respect to specific occupations. 

When it has been determined that there is a need for people in a 
specific occupation, development of programs and/or courses is necessary. 
The development can be approached in different ways, however, one of 
the learning characteristics of adults is a TASK ORIENTATION. The 
course development procedure can incorporate this characteristic by 
using the tasks core roni sing the occupation to be learned as its basic 
elements. 

Perforrring a thoroo'gh task analysis is extremely important since 
it will be the cornerstone upon which the instruction is based. The 
instructor can obtain task analyses (see section four) which can be 
Txdified to neet the needs o' the local labor narv.et. In the absence 
of appropriate task analyses, the instructor can prepare one. Mager 
(1957) provides an excellent reference for developing en analysis. 



Bort2 (1973) provides rodi^icat'ons to Mager's prccedu-e which are 
also valuable, criefly they rpcomiend : 

1. List all of the tasks included in the jo!j. 



Categorize the tasks by a comon element such as those whi-h 
occur in specific wcr!. stations cr those which occur at a 
specific tire of day. etc. 



■■acer and :ortr provide fcrrrs to assist in organizing the tasks. 
The next ster in t^e course develoorent proceudre is based upci 
tl-c- ^cult lear-ning characteristic, LEAR?,' IN PRECISE STEPS. .Vost of 
the tasks you have identified rr.ey be tetter studied if they are 
sreci'ied ^.rther, due to t*->eir corp^exity, by the perfomarce :teps 
necessary tc acccnrlis^ the tasit.. 
I. vccjziaticr >: 

';•$'; =1 

"i . Perfonnance Steo -1 
2. Per-^c^r.ance Ste? «2 

I" t-e e,«a-c:e abcve thei-e are two -e^-fom-ance steps in Task fl 
CT Ccc-rat-'cn a. ---5 r-cceuc-e, task detailing, should be perforPed 
*or £^ 1 tas-.s. Eac,^ cerfcrrance step tells what a person rust do to 
accc-;rlisn tne task. Sore ^er^c^cnce sters -ay be corpt x and raking 
ther- -xre r-c--se aid ir the lear-Ing process. rcre precise 

elererts cbta^nec -> -'u^t^gr speci-y-:ng t- -erforrance sters are 
reT'e>--eG tc as -cr-'c-ance ster cetc-;^s. It 11 rare'v be necessary' 
tc sreci'^y f-e tas-^s "^-rfer. 
I. C'CC-Datic" X 



=£r*cr-,3':ce Step 
"er*cr-ance Stec =-2 

a. ^erfcr-ence Ster r-eteil ^1 

"erfCTT-e-ce Ster Detail =Z 
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Tro p'-cce5,s analyzing the occupation Tnto precise elenents of 
^^.it rust io dore provides the mst'-uctcr with the body of content 
t-cr vy-^c»: an select the aprroprvste level of specification for 
the stude-t herd. Careful selection based on the student's ability 
increases tr,e ^-ba.V-ity that the student have SUCCESS IN DOING 

f-c- tesk. 

•^vi-c -:d-.tif^ed the basic clerents cortert. the needs and 
^evel c>- t-: s:.ce-ts, the tire f-^e and faculties available 'or 
'•nst-uct--, t-^c :r.str.ctcr can develop his course. T^e elen-ents of 
c-r:ert c:- -.e ar-a-^ed in appropriate sequences to allcl^ ^or TRANSFER 
~~ LE---\:\:, ^ARTMI-aTIGN. r-e technique of secuencirg ir^teriels 
rrccuss cDur-se cevelc-iment T bs corsfderec ^ater in this 
sect- :- . 

t-.,s, t-e e>-€nts ccrte-t, ce- readHy be converted tc 
•-:•:-,-.£:; t-i ccj-se. £a- crject^ve should describe v.hat the 

' ^-'^ -^e U-ar^^-ng exrerierce, not 

"^^st'uctor's £ctivity, ncr a? an outline cf rrateriel 
tc :e ::ve-c. Trjectives -ay :e u-itte- at t- prccran. course, task 
a-d :£'--c-r£r:e ster 'evel. 

":':-A'' - .ery general object-' -.e state-iert 
-"l-^iE - genera: objective state-e-^t 
'"S-. - sceci--c ctjecti-.e statere^t 

:E S~£? - \ery srecific objective stetere-t 
Eac- :bjectiv£ s'cjld consist H: a state-e-t cf ^hat t-e 
stuis't V.--" be ab-e tc do; a state-e-t c- ^dv,- -..el- t"e student 
r.st ce-*":--; arc [3] a stetenert c-' t^e c-nc-'t-::"s -nder w-lc^ t^e 
5:.c£-t w'-- ce'-'c'^. 
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In the selection of learning activities through which the objectives 
vn'll be achieved, niany alternatives are available. Some of the basic 
techniques are descriLed below: 
DEVQNSTRATIOr; 

Requires showing as well as telling , Demonstratio: :^ ray be -j'^tiful: 
!• To show how to carry out d procedure 

?• When written or verbal instructions are unclear or confusing 
3* To stiDulate interest 
Planning considerations for demonstrations include: 

1, Convey a sirgle concept, process, or idea within each demon- 
stration. 

2, List irrpcrtant steps or processes to be emphasized. The task 
analysis done provides this portion, 

3, List the n:aterials or equipment necessary to carry out each 
step, 

^, Practice the demonstration several tines before delivery. 
During the demonstration; 

1, Explain the purpose of the demonstration and call attention 
to the key points to be noticed. 

2. Gather the class ai^ound so that everyone can clearly see and 
hear, 

3. Provide an opportunity for questions after each step, 

4, Provide a handout including the key points stressed in the 
demonstration. 

Provide opportunity for the class to practice. Variations in- 
clude dry run, coaching, drills, and puzzles, 

LE CTURE 

A prepared presentation delivered by the instructor to the class, 
A lecture provides a great deal of infornation in a short time. To 
be effective the instructor must be an interesting speaker. The 

ERIC 
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shorter the lectL-re the rore d^f c;- -c^ the speaker and prepara- 
tion nust le. 

/^s ycu speak outline your subject, 
2. Use rany for-:s illustrative naterial. 
P.OLE PLAYING 

An unrehearsed enactrrient in which participants respond to ^ 
working situation. It is effective in dealing with the affective 
aspects 0^ work. A variation on the rethod is role reversal. The 
participants exchange rjles and respond to a situation. 

The ciiscussi r.r.d its variation allow participants the oppor- 
tunity tu discover or derive i n^crr.ition. Participants are able to 
PELATL FLRSONAL LmPliUCiS ana the instructor can RESPOND to these. 
■.H'nfun leadership is -required to keep these from deteriorating into 
undirected oiscussions. Discussion variations include brainstorming, 
dia-jnostic sessii--',, and group L-uzzes. 

'■"ar.y te>,ttcoks are availalde winch further detail these r^e ;hods 
and cthtTS. 

lva!,lat:o:. 

..ith the task ar-alysis [jrovided, objectives are stated indicating 
what thf adult student needs to !c apU- to do so that appropriate 
'•■armn.) activities . -e designed and selected. It remains to determine 
whether or not the oLjectives were attained, i.e., to evaluate the 
learn'nq experienc. . 

Pecall that when the objectives were discussed two of the elements 
of an objective were a statement of how w-11 and under what conditions 

o 28 
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the lvJuU student -ust perfc-rn. Those two elewnts comprise the basi": 
cleriients ^or a test or evaluiitior of the adult's success in accomplish- 
ing the tasks identified. If an adult perforrns a given task as speci- 
fied in the objective end under the conditions specified, then he has 
successfully passed that portion of the course. 

It beco-es at parent, then, that specific statements nust be made 
as to v;hat is to be done (task analysis), how well (objective), and 
unde^ vr<)t conditions (objective). 

In surrary, a basic and proven tcchnioue to develop effective 
instruction for adults in vocational education programs includes the 
fo i lowing: 

1. Determine the need for specific type of vocational 
offering ; 

L\ Obt(iin or perform a task analysis of the occupation; 

i. '^.n'te objectives for each of the tasks in terms of what 
t^^e adult will be able to do ; 

Select appropriate learning activities through which the 
objectives will be attained; 

5. Evaluate the learning experience in terms of the stated 
objectives, i.e., can the student do. 
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/■rrar.girg Content For Better Adult Learning 
IntrodLiction 

effective aduU learning is a result of efficient interaction 
of the teacher and adult with content. Most adult education tea- 
chers generally accept the notion that learning is based to a great 
extent on an adult's psychological rotivation and social develop- 
r;ent. The controversy of logi-.al versus psychological organization 
of content' is an issue which Ausubel states "causes serious dis- 
agreement only among extremist, at either end of the continuum". 2 
Bengelsdorf3 and Gruner^ propose that the human intellect is a "dy- 
nariMc structure" that is shaped and formd by a person's environment 
and the uses imposed upon it by the environment. As individual's 
physical deve'oprent and social environment are important factors to 
ccnsidor in teaching, it is also accepted that learning proceeds 
nore .iccurately and more efficiently when content is sequenced and 
organized u,tc le.matle units for presentation. 5 if content is to 



nf rnnZl ^ Ausubel. Some Psychological Aspects of the Structure 
of Know. edge' in Education and th e Structure of KnowlPdnP . edited by 
Stanley Elcrn, Phi DeTti-K appa. Rand McNally and Company. p. 221. 

An Int'rnd^?f^;n^^n"c^^ ?i ^"^"^^^"^"^^ °^ Meaningful Verbal Learning: 
l.l!" l°^o' p , School Lea rmnr| . fi^w Vn.l - ^rnrrnn, ' 

cton ^^7'"^ ^^"aelsdorf . "The Role of the Brain and Nervous Sy^ 
mIZ "-'''^'r^ '""^ ^.e^r^ory". Current Research Approaches tn uL /.l 
Hjg^amsr^s of Learning and M^ mnry. H.t.n..\ \..7i:,^. rHuritWr 
Uepartr^.nt of Hea Ith. Education and Welfare. Washington. D.C.. 1975, 

P^vch!lnn?^f \'n?'""^io '^^ Cognitive Growth". American 
Hsycholoqist. Volume 19. Number 1, January, 1964. p. 1. 

^John R Verduin. Conceptual Models in Tea cher Education- An 
te s' l r'?plrhr\^^ and Lealrm^ the American Association of Co - 
'^^5 Teacher Education. Washington. D.C, 1967, p. 76. 
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be taught effectively, the content r>ust be logically formed, pre- 
pared ard translated before it is transmitted to adult student. 
Althouyn little Guidance is available to teachers, ^ decisions as 
to appropriate teaching nethods are an inportant ingredient of tea- 
ching. Deterrinirfj needed classroom rr'ethods are based upon how 
the eduit teacher orqani^ed the content for presentation. Placing 
the content into logical order for teaching adds significant sophis- 
t-'c;,ation to the teacni ng-learning process in the adult classroom. 

Few practical instructional preparation techniques and guide- 
lines are available for translating and sequencing content into 
karnable units. ''-Ithcugh curriculun, course and unit objectives 
prescribe the acquisition of content, most objectives tend not to 
be viclusivo of all content to be taught and learned. For the most 
part, ol jecti v.-T, do not specify how the content is to be prepared, 
orga- irod, ar.d taught in an adult learning environment. The use of 
object-ves and vrv- and post-assessment is not be questioned, rather 
attenf'cr, is being giver to an essential instructional step which 
every t* acher of adults rrust perform, consciously or unconsciously. 
Further, it is frequently assured that "the sequence of content auto- 
n:af:cany provides an aopropriate sequence of learning. "S To focus 

6Hilda Taba, "Teaching Strategy and Learning," California Jour- 
nal for Instructional Irrnrovement , Volume 6, Nunber 4, December 
1963, p. 3. 

^Robert J. Kibler, Larry L. Barker, and David T. Miles, Behav- 
ioral Objectives and Instruction , Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc. , 
1970, p. 7. 

^fiilda Taba, Curriculum Development: Theory and Practice, New 
York: I' a recur t, Cr-jce and World, Inc., 1962, p. 255. 
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-ere speci'iwlly or, content ?nd .reans for its organization.^ it is 
suggested that adult teachers my errploy specific techniques and 
guidelines for o.rranging and structuring content for more efficient, 
.iccuratc and expedient learniriy. 

A preli-irary tas>: in preparation for organizing content is col- 
lect^:rq inforniation which fulfills course and unit objectives. Too 
o-ten. attention is placed initially on teaching methods and aides 
(e.g. cuestioning. r.aking use of an overhead, use of handouts) rathe- 
th^.n or way5 of recognizing and selecting appropriate information for 
instruction. The need is to exenine potential information and deter- 
-ire if the information is acceptable in terns of stated objectives. 
The crucial task is to deteririne how to examine and collect content 
whicn should be planned for and included in the course and for which 
instructional plans should be made. 

Several ,'eans for detem-'.ning and selecting information may be 
oxplcred and usee For information concerning per'^ormances in which 
the learning of speci^TC demonstrable behaviors are expected,10 one 
approach is to observe and describe the actual conditions and behav- 
iors of people actually engaged in those tasks being reconmended. ^ 
A description of tasks based upon observations and interviews can be 
used to identify specific information. Cy collecting descriptive 



9Samuel B. Peavey. "The Subject Is Still the Direct Object," The 
tiducational Forum. Volume XL, Number 2, January, 1976, p. 211. 

Re fl^.]lVn2i.^'tPV^^^* ^' ^e^sley, and Xevin J. Swick, Drill 
!"l ! . Taxonomy fo r Drill Exercises Lab B,>ok . ERICTTI?ar- 
1975!T 3°' i'tudies/Social Science educat{on; ED 103311 . 

Ilh'erry G. Miller and Charles E. Greer. "Adult Education: Perfor- 
r,anco-Based Programs." The Clearing Hou se. Vol. 48. No. 2. October, 
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inforratior and by classifying information on the basis of such cri- 
teria ris frequency, amount of tine, importance, and learning diffi- 
culty, a definable body of information can be obtained. 12 

An approach based upon what is taking place assumes that the per- 
sons being observed are conscious of what they are doing and why. 
Furtherr:ore, the length of the observations, the variety of tasks 
being performed, the expertise of the observed performers and the 
observer, the number of observations, and the accuracy in describing 
observations are all important in the description process. 

For content which is less performance oriented and not particu- 
lary nanipulative in nature, and is more explanatory and narrative 
with er;.phas^;5 on time, place and settingJ3 the collection of infor- 
mation may take a different form. Historical information, for exam- 
ple, focuses on available sources found in the form of writings, ar- 
tifacts anrl mienorabilia. Consequently, history is a reflection of 
the last rather than a study conducted in an original state. 1^ His- 
torv is a composite of artifacts and primary sources which relate 
information directly about the past. In most instances, reputable 
secon-jary sources (i.e. reports of people who were not witnesses to 
the events) suffice as a means for content development, however, 
prir^ary sources nay be preferable for such purposes as illustration, 
comparison, justification and validation. 



^'^Robert F. Mager and Kenneth Beach, Developing Vocational 
Instruction , Palo Alto: Fearon Publishers, 1967, p. 12. 

1 

'"Rodney W. Skager and Carl Weinberg, Fundamentals of Education- 
al Research , Glenview: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1971, p. 51. 

l^Edward Hallett Carr, What Is H istory? New York: Random House, 
p. 24. ^ 
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'mother approach for gathering inforration involves adult tea- 
cners using treir own experience, training and knowledge as a means 
for deter.; inirg what Content should be- taught. This approach is 
frequently used to dcteir^ine course content and appropriate learning 
experiences. The quality, variety, length and currency of training 
and exreriercG ani- factors deternining what the adult teacher might 
perceive as ii portant. 

;« tnird approac'i ^'requently used to determine appropriate infor- 
raticn is to survey ai-d note information which professionals and pro- 
fessicnal or'gani2ati ons recommend for inclusion in units and courses, 
"rofessional associations and organizations have typically identified 
content, sources and topics as well as standards and codes for mem- 
tiers, "any of the vocational training areas provide for various le- 
vels of expertise in terrs of recognition and licensing. Such stan- 
<Ur.<^ o'ton establish Qualifications for certain types of responsi- 
t. i I itic- . 

'everal appruacnes, therefore, nay be employed to assist in ascer- 
tainirc and collecting appropriate objective oriented content. The 
Gue-.t^on arises, however. "What approach or approaches shculd be 
■j">cd';" '"..fiat criteria nay be employed to decide which is appropri- 
ate?" partial answer nay be achieved by assessing whether or not 
the infornatiop selected fulfills course and unit objectives. 
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;t-'gg3stiori£ for Sequencing Content 



Once inforr.ation is gathered, i* nust by organized into a logT- 
cal teaching sequence. Sequencing r^eans the arrangement of content 
into an appropriate order and cerspective. Host content may be ar- 
ranged in different ways, but all fonrc convey a priority, a progres- 
::^cn of i te„s . identifiable units or steps and a means for fulfilling 
Stated objectives. 

.IM^LE TO OTLQ. Arranging content is a hierarchal manner so 
that progression is fron, simple to more complex understandings, is 
one forr of structuring consideration. That is. arranging infoma- 
tion by establishing and dealing with the more elementary aspects 
and proceediny to the more difficult content. The elementary as- 
pect, of the content do not necessarily mean that only basic or the 
'"ore tangible infcrn.ation are involved and associated with this ap- 
rro.ch to organising content. Abstractions, interpretations, and 
concepts can be dealt with using this approach, as well as more con- 
Crete infon-ijtion. 

Cy using this approach, adult learners car comprehend and use the 
less complex inforn:aticn as a means of association and transfer to 
norc difficult content. Further, by providing more learning success 
initially, the adult will feel more secure in coping with more ad- 
vanced and complex information. In most adult courses, especially in 
adult basic education and GED courses, establishing learning confi- 
dence through a progression of successful experiences needs to be as- 
sured. A sense of achievement and completed tasks help reinforce 
individual confidence. Another reason for simple to complex organi- 
zation is that some subject areas require prerequisite learnings which 
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typically progress in difficulty. This generally means that more re- 
fined information is presented after n^astery of underlying content. 

How are simpler understanding determined and distinguished from 
the nore complex? How is this approach applied to arranging and 
structuring course or class material? Determining and reviewing con- 
tent already learned, and associating learned content with content to 
be learned, are corF.on means for identifying and using this approach. 
One draws a parallel between cn unknown and known and the identifi- 
able relationship becomes the center of focus. 15 Selection of content 
whicn possesses the fewest or minimum components or that content which 
is the nost rudimentary is yet another means. Being less complex In 
nature, allows for a foundation to be established from which more ad- 
vanced content nay be approached. For content which tends to be more 
skill oriented or rranipulati ve in nature, this approach means the con- 
tent with fewer interrelationsnips or manipulations will be a more 
preferable beginning point, rather than content which is multiple in 
nature and requires several actions for performance. In some Instan- 
ces when organizing content fror: few to many, the complex content re- 
presents exceptions, and extensions, of rules, principles and under- 
standing previously mastered. Frequently simple content lends Itself 
to more direct practice, measure, cnt and proficiency. Depending on 
capabilities, in nost instances simpler information may be learned 
and rastered rather quickly while more intricate content takes more 
tire and regulated practice. 



^^Harry Mi ler and Kevin Swick, "Is A n Analogy a Hor se ofa Different 
Color." unpublished paper presented aFtT ie NaL iu nal Association y^;'^"^"^ 
^utnc Continuing and Adult Education Conference, 1975. 
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Omm.JO_S?LCmc. Another way to structure content is to arrange 
the naterial ^-on generalized concepts to more specific skills/knowl- 
c-dgo contained within the content area. By establishing the theme. 
pnnciDle. or concept, as the basis or starting point of the learning 
experiercr. the p.rncse or irtent of the total instructional objective 
can .^-ohasi.od and clarified for adults. The establishment of the 
genera] thr.st of the instructional process is essential, if adults 
a^e tc b. aN^o to relate the mre specific components of the content 
area to the overall purpose of the instructional unit under study. 

' ^'^'vantage of the general to soecif^r approach is that the 

adult is first introduced to a total view of the subject matter to be 
studied. ijGualiv this initial, general introduction to content takes 
the fonr of a classification and/or categorical process by which the 
adults can (o^.ce he/she has learned the system) then relate specific 
rieces of data to the total content system. This approach is espe- 
cially effective when tne adult is not expected to memorize the basic 
content structures and only needs to apply the general to specific 
irfcrrratiop. 

..rtne. advantage inherent in th.. general to specific approach 
to structuring content is, an initial overview of the content area 
nakes it easier for an adult to retain specifics which are frequently 
used in studying the subject ratter under consideration. The overview 
allows for the adult to retain a frarework or structure for under- 
standing the conceptual basis of the content without naving to retain 
a vast arr,ount of specifics contained within the sub-structures of the 
'-.ubject natter under study. 

The utilization of this approach to structuring content also has 
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advantage for long term units of study. Adult teachers. In structu- 
ring appropriate content from generalized concepts to more specific 
aspects of a subject matter area will be more effective over a period 
of tir.e in presenting their material. A logical and sequential sch?- 
rvatd by which adult teachers can frequently refer to as well as trans- 
late information into an understandable format is especially useful 
in certain learning situations. Likewise, adults are better able to 
internal i.:e the content under study because they have a frame of ref- 
erence of hov.' the subject niaUer evolves and corresponds to the clas- 
sifications put forth by the adult teacher. 

The general to specific approach to structuring content can be 
used in a vciriety of ways and in varied instructional settings. This 
approach to readying content can be used in the teaching of isolated 
units of sti.(jy, dissen ination of comprehensive courses of knowledge, 
tne development specialized mechanical and/or intellectual skills, 
the teaj)i'i- r.rie^ ".ini -ccurses of study, and as a method of in- 
trcdi.ciM'j adults to new and unfamiliar fields of knowledge. 

This approach can he usea to structure content in such a way that 
the subject I'atter is nore translatable in terms of the situations 
used *.o convey concepts and/or skillv, to adults. For example, the 
edult teacher in readying content to be presented in a visual-graphic 
forv ray want to develop visual-graphic slides or transparencies that 
p^-esent tfie naterial in a sequenced, general to specific format. Or, 
the a 'ill It teacher who is attenpting to organize a field trip in such 
a way OS to introduce adults to a new concept (possibly a sewage 
treatrrient process as it relates to environmental education) may want 
to sequence tlie field trip agenda in such a way that adults are first 
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exposed to a general overview of what is being observed and studied. 

The General to specific approach to structuring content can be 
used TP various ways such as are described in the previous three para- 
graphs. A critical question in relation to the use of this approach 
is; When should the general to specific approach be used in struc- 
turing ^nd "cadying contert for instructional purposes? The follow- 
ing are two criteria to use in deciding if this approach is the ap- 
propriate nethod to use in structuring content for learning situa- 
tions : 

1. Is the content under consideration based udon major 
conceptual, schemav.ic, and/or categorical assumptions? 

2. Can the content which is being taught best be presented 
to tne student by initially providing them with a gen- 
eral overview of the basic structure and/or concepts at 
the base of the subject natter? 

If the answer to the above two questions is yes, the nenpral to spe- 
cific apprn.ich is probably a useful way for you to structure the con- 
ter.t. 

CONCRETL- TO ACSTRACT. An effective way of structuring contenc for 
JSC by c^duUs who are unfamiliar with the Subject matter, or are hav- 
in(.: sow difficulty with sone aspect of the content area, is to organ- 
ire the riiaterial in a concrete to abstract sequence. The concrete to 
aLstract approach to structuriin content is based upon ihe idea that 
CP. adult can acquire basic skills and knowledge better when he/she is 
able to initially deal with it in some concrete-manipulative manner. 
This approach involves the adult in actual physical observation and 
rianipulation of materials reflective of the concepts and/or skills to 
be learned. Progressing from concrete study exercises, the adult is 
gradually introduced to ideas in a more abstract-symbolic form. 

ERIC 



T'c-re care "-any advantages inherent in the use of the co/icr-u to 
tr.;,ct approach to Structuring content. For sxample. an .^lu!x Dasic 
odjc-'tion ttvchcr of -natherratics who is teaching basic sha)ues and 
s-izc-^ can beg^r by having adults observe and iranipulate wvizen r'fvwges. 

tr^:arn1es. snu^Tres, and circles. The adults can see and feel the 
r-aterioi being studied. 

An adva'Mc- to this approach to structuring content is that by 
starting the unit o^ study with concrete, visible models of content. 
aJu^f. will develop n reliable reference point to which they can re- 
t-: • :>-': iplex, abstract naterial. Adults can begin their study 
c- co-rurity livinc by viewing poster size pictures of various types 
of covrunity life. Later as they study the sociology of urban living 
■:>ey can use the oricinal poster pictures as a point of reference in 



''(^J;t': who have difficulty graspirg new concepts or skills find 
the concrete to abstract approach advantageous to them in terms of 
'cng r;,r<;e accuisiticn of ideas being studied. Too often, content is 
c-irproached in ar abstract fashion because it is convenient for the 
adult t^.-her. Yet when adults, Gsoecially those who lack the vocab- 
ul.-s or thinl.ipg r.^illr, to grasp abstract ideas, can view and work 
v.'tb tre situation in a concrete fashion they are better able to find 
-^'jccc-.s in tl-f: learning experience. T'le concrete to abstract approach 
's a jsc'nl way of structuring content when introducing adults to new 
content, assisting adults who are having difficulty with content to 
'rtter grasp Subject matter, and in conducting 'hands on' review ses- 
sions of ideas being studied. 

Ti'o concrete to abstract approach to structuring content can be 
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used in many ways and in a variety of different situations. Subject 
'tatter for example, be sequenced in a format where the content 
is organized fron. the object to the pictorial symbol much as a flow- 
chart is built. Or, content such as the study of a foreign language, 
can be arranged so that adults first deal with representative objects 
that are e. part cf the culture of the people whose language they are 
studying. Adults can then utilize this initial experience as a re- 
ference po-nt as they learn new content. 

Su-miarly, this approach can be used in a variety of instruc- 
tional settings. T-e concrete to abstract approach to readying con- 
tent ^c- adults can, often be used as the basis for entire instruc- 
tional units. The adult educator who is teaching an applied art, sue! 
as nec^arlcal arts, will find it useful to use this approach when in- 
troducin.:: adults to -echanical parts and rrechanical functions. The 
use cf a 'show ard teiT .^^ethoc of introducing adults to a carburetor, 
a:r f-:]ter, plugs, valves, and other autonotive parts, is an effec- 
t--/e tech-iicue c-' teaching content related to the functions of the 
various autcrctive parts. 

In attsnotirc to determine if the content being taught is amen- 
able tc the concrete to abstract approach to the structuring of con- 
tert consider the followfng two criteria: 

Does the content you teach lend itself to the use of 
ccncrete-r.anipulative designs, objects, and/or models 
of instruction? 



Does the content area you work with contain a structural 
design that will lend itself to the sequencing of subiect 
-atter Tror the concrete to the more abstract? 

If you ca- answer the above two questicrs in the affirmative then this 

approach to readying ccrtent for instructional purposes is probably 
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suitable for your use. 

CHRONOLOGY . The relating of infomation in terms of time, fixed peri- 
ods, and datci, in order of occurrence, is yet another approach to 
sequencing. It is a means of illustrating a successive relationship 
of ore event to another. Usually chronology refers to arranging in- 
forr:at':on that has occurred in ter-rs of that which more innediate and 
tnat which is of a r-ore remote nature. Chronology is not restric'red 
to just arranging the past, but may also be used for arranging pro- 
w-osed events and activities that will occur, as with specific econo- 
mic theories. Chronolory, in other words, may be used with both past 

- *urthe'- basic feature of chronology which is not a feature of 
other fcrrs c*' content organization, is the potential for conveying a 
:;use ar:! e^'fect relationship. The capability of relating one event 
cr vctivity tr another in a resultant fashion is a basic principle in 
t-e -o'^ation c*' scientific laws and in general, the regulation of 
nature, "s such, chronology tends to be mo-e descriptive, explanatory, 
a-d '■arrative, than ana-ytical in nature. 

'here are several advantages to us-nc chronology as a means of 
conte-t orcaniratlcn. Foremost, it is an easy for^ to use in that 
-recuent'y it -"s a -atter of simply nofng the events, activities, or 
olaces that naprenec f-:rst, second, third, and the like. Consequent- 
'y, n is e -cv— tn.n 's frequently used and most peoole are accus- 
to-e-: to learn-'ng end orga-^frinc their learning by this apprc-ach. It 
IS a CO. o" -ethod of putting fcrth information. 

Seccndlv, it is a bas"lc means o* content organization which fa- 
cilitates other -nr-s of ar-anging in-'orr.ation. It provides a base- 
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line, i.e. a beginning place or point as well as a terminal point. A 
chronological view of information provides a framework from which re- 
arrangement of the content may be accomplished for improved learning. 
For example, content which is general in nature can be identified and 
specif-'c infc^iation can be used as illustrations. 

"^nird, a chronological sequence allows for the identification of 
patterns, corTmonalities, and consistency. From these patterns, proba- 
Miity car be determined a^d predictions can be made. The more con- 
s^stercy invclvec ever a long period of time, the more accuracy in 
vrez'rzVrr. Pelatec to th's, is the notion of cumparison. By know- 
'rg ard studying whit has gone on before or previously, a point of 
"^e^erence can established to make comparisons and evaluations. The 
p-^ciGSs of evaluat-ion is in fact a process of comparing. 

A def-^nUe lim-^tation o"" chronology is that it is an organiza^ 
ticnal means which '"s difficult to use when a greet deal of informa- 
tics exists witn-'- a very short time span. Too much infcrm.ation ex- 
'ist'-'rc v^it^in a very '-'-ited r-eriod of time tends to distract from a 
:3Lse arc! e-^^^ect -^e laf: rnshio ^^d tc lessen the power of emphasis. 

arrrcrricte amount of information and tir^ to be covered depends 
rn crject^'-ves c^d the 'nfcrmation tc be presented. 

T"-*e use or cnrorolocy^ in content organization, once desired in- 
^o-m?.:ic^ ^as bee^ cec'idec upon, 's easily achieved if the informa- 
tion available. It is a time form in >.}r^cr, occurrence is the pri- 
'^ar>' r-eans 'Iccatior of in-^onnation in t^e content organization. 
Znfcr-^ation v,h^:c^ occurred fi^st, is rated f'>st, after a baseline 
^0*" tecin'^in^ *"as been detenni red. 

AS 

o 
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Sumirary 

Crqanizfng info'-mation, whether done fomany in preparing for 
an adult education class, or done for self-learning is the process of 
bringing rationality and ireaning to information. Arranging informa- 
t'cn places erphasis on content. ""^ l."-.c-r ipformation is logically ar- 
rarged for learnirg, greater ireaning is derived from information be- 
cause crder beco-^cs a neans to understardi ng. 

-«-r-ana1ng content for more infective learning in the adult class- 
roo- is not an easy task. It is an essential but often missed in- 
st*-.ct-cr.cl step which many adult educators take for granted. Arran- 
cmc CG-.tent ^cr better adult learr.ing cannot be done haphazardly and 
srQ^]Q rot be based solely on Dersonal experiances. It is an instruc- 
t^cnal tocl w^'c-' can make learning more efficient and efficiency in 
;earrir; ic a goal all educatcrs, including TOst certainly adult edu- 



cators -av£ coi" 
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:c-es -a'^zjn a-d Henry F. S-aff, The Modem Researcher , Nev* 
rc-v: -ar:c-rt, C-cce, ard ^crlz. Ire, 19=7, o. 230. 
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Techniques for Using ERIC 



Established in T966, tne Educational Resources Information Cen- 
ter (ERIC) is a national infonnation system designed and supported by 
the National Institute of Education (NIE) for the purpose of providing 
ready access to results of educational research, research-related ma- 
terials, ard other resource i nforrr,ation that can be u?ed in developinn 
-ore ef-^ective educational p-ograms. 

The functioral and supportive components of the system include 
t^-e fell owing: 

C-"tral E^iC v.1th headquarter and staff in the NIE office. 
ERIC Fec-ility. 

EsIC Dccurent ReprocLctioi Service (EDRS). 
T-e EsIC Contractor For ■'■JJE. 
The L'.S. Goverr.rnent Printing Office. 
~ cece-.tral-rec network specialized clearinghouses. 
Lisfin? of ERIC Clearinghouses on ... . 

CAC.EE? EDLCATIOr, 
204 Gabel Fall 

Northern Illinois Un-versity 
Ce^alb, Illircis 60115 

CG'jr.'SELI',:- AND PERSONNEL 

SERVICES 
The I'niveristy of Xichigan 
School cf Education Builcl'^c, 

-cor. 2102 

East Lrive'-sity S Souti Ihiversitv 3ti. 
•"-n .-rtcr. Michiger '=£104 

E-Ri^ c-:ldhdod education 

ly^ersity c* Illinois 
■:?r5 v.. "er.nsyl vania Avenue 
L'-bcrz, Illinois 51S01 

E:'. CAT! ON'AL v;^.?tA,£EyE%T 
^'nive-'sity of Gregcr. 
Eicene, O'"eco'i 97-C-3 
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CHILDREN 

The Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Restcn, Virginia 22091 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

George Washington University 

One Dupont Circle, N.W. Suite 630 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

INFORMATION RESOURCES 

Stanford Center for Research and 

Development in Teaching 
Stanford, California 943C5 

JUMCR COLLEGES 

University of California at 

Los Angeles 
^ower Library, Roorn 96 
405 Hi Iga rd Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90024 

LA?iGUAGES AND LINGUISTICS 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
iSll North Kent Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 

=£ADr,G AN'D COWMCATION 
SKILLS 

Nctio'ial CoLincil of Teaciers of English 
1111 '■'enycn Road 
L>bana, Illinois 61801 

-L'R^L EDUCATION AND SVALL SCHOOLS 
jevv '•'exico State University 



^as Cruces, New Mexico oSOCS 

SCIENCE, MAT-EVATICS, AND ENVIRONMENTAL 

Oi-io State University 
4l3 Lincoln Tower 



SCCIAL STLGIES/SOCIAL SCIEN'CE EDUCATION 
S-cial Scier.ce Education Conscrtiurn, Ire. 
S55 E road way 

3:ulc£r, Co'lcrado SC3C2 



Ccij-tus, Ohio 432" 0 



Tlf^.Cy,t?. EDL'CATION 




m or Colleges fcr Teacher Educati 
N.W. Suite 516 
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TESTS, MEASUREMENT, AND 

EVALUATION 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 

URBAN EDUCATION 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
Box 40 

New York, New York 10027 
A Dasic purpose the ERIC system is to iiake known the avai la- 
bility cf the fun text of materials abstracted and processed irto 
£-:c dccuTent base. Instructions in the use of the ERIC system are 
3v2-la:le fro- rost state departments cf education and in some uni- 
versity education departnents. A terse procedure for the securing 
ERIC dccurents is offered: 

^ Deter-.i-e tcpic or title and determine appropriate clearing- 

'■cuse :see E?IC Clearinghouse listings), 
r. Lccate the ERIC Thesaurus of Descriptors (most major libraries 
^2ve ore; tc deterrine recessary vocabulary as developed by 
surject exre-ts which wi:! assist the conputer in locating 
'•elevc't C3t = . 

^. -:cce car orwri-e tc arnropriate clearinghouse (see ERIC 

cler.''-'rg'~cuse listings} av.i -ention: 

you'- -are 
address 

ant-c^patec type of pavT-ent {usually $5.0G/search) 
title cr research 
cescriptcrs (as rer thesaurus) 
cverall service seekinn fror- ERIC 



:: refererce publications, any educator, anywhere in 
t^e ecu" try car rave easy access to reports of innovative progran:s, 

£S rrcceecings, bibl iogra-hies , cutstarding professional pa- 
:r era'ysis products, curricul'j-- related materials, and 
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reports of most significant efforts in educational research and 
development, regardlesc of where they were first reported. 
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Lincoln-Venice Technical Center 
Venice, minois 
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Workshop J'tenfcer Presentina Sraall Grotro Interaction 
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Peoria High School 
Peoria, Illinois 




Registration of Participants 




Group Discussion 



DuPage Area Vocational Education Authority 
Addison, Illinois 




Ambassador Motor Iivn 
Decatur, Illinois 
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